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PRESENT POSITION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CAUSE. 


Tue returning season engages us to take a momentary retrospect, 
and a cursory glance at our present position. 

During the past year we have seen with regret the formation and 
partial execution by the British Government of an extended plan 
for transporting labourers from Africa and the East to the West 
India colonies; but we have to record with satisfaction the stand 
taken by the Government, against those provisions of the colonial 
ordinances by which the pecuniary burden inseparable from the 
importation of labourers would have been thrown on the population 
at large. And we are not altogether without hope, that the experi- 
mental proof furnished to the Government of the inefficacy in 
practice of the most skilfully devised regulations for securing the 
freedom of emigration, and the aggravated mischiefs which are re- 
sulting from the vast amount of emigration to Mauritius, may induce 
an alteration of their course. 

At home we have witnessed with high satisfaction the introduction 
into British legislation of a principle of fiscal regulation favouring 
the produce of free labour, from the practical operation of which 
we feel warranted in anticipating the happiest effects. 

The last year exhibits two new features of an encouraging kind in 
France. On the one hand we have witnessed the origination of a 
monthly publication, the French Abolitionist, devoted to the cause 
of emancipation, and adapted to enlighten and interest the public 
mind. On the other we have seen the public mind itself for the first 
time roused to action. The presentation to the Chamber of Deputies 
of petitions, both numerously and respectably signed by the inhabi- 
tants of Paris and Lyons, calling for the raw i. a and complete 
emancipation of the slaves in the French colonies, which took place 
in the spring of last year, constitutes a new epoch in the history of 
anti-slavery effort in France; and the commencement, as we hope, 
of a series of efforts which cannot but be crowned with ultimate 
success. The debate which ensued on these seg witnessed the 
consecration to this great cause of some of the most distinguished 
talents in that kingdom. | 

In Holland an effort to advance the work of emancipation has 
been made by the- publication of a periodical, entitled Contribu- 
tions to a Knowledge of the Dutch and Foreign Colonies, from the 
influence of which much. good may be expected. And we have 
some reason to believe that, although no overt measure has yet been 
taken on the subject, the Government is seriously directing its at- 
tention to the extinction of slavery in the Dutch colonies. 

Of Sweden, happily, more than this can be said. King Oscar, 
setting the first example on the part of the crowned heads of 
Europe, of an act so noble, has sent to the assembled States of that 
country an intimation of his desire to emancipate the slaves under 
his dominion ; and it may be hoped that ways will shortly be found 
to overcome the practical difficulties of the question. 

In Denmark, during the past year, an Anti-Slavery Committee 
has been formed, consisting of highly influential and respectable 
men. This body have already presented a petition to the assembled 
States, for the early abolition of slavery in the Danish colonies. 
This petition has, with the full consent of the Government, been 
referred to a committee, whose report upon it is expected with 
interest. 

Of Spain we have as usual to speak in termsof regret. It is true 
that, at the present moment, there is before the Cortes of that country 
a proposition for annexing new penalties to the prosecution of the 
slave-trade; but experience forbids us to hope that such a law, if 
passed, would prove anything else than a dead letter. 

In Portugal the same enlightened and patriotic men who in the 
preceding year brought forward the question of emancipation in the 
eastern possessions of that country, have during the past year re- 
newed the discussion of it; thus doing themselves honour, and 
authorising an anticipation of success at no distant period. 

The progress of the cause in the United States, we rejoice to say, 
is beyond question. The recent presidential election has called into 
vigorous action the body of abolitionists now'known as the Liberty 
party, and has exhibited a most omvige, Be sgh in their numbers 
and influence. Acquiring the respect of both the great parties in the, 
Union, it is not too much to expect that the balance of power may 
ere long be in their hands. 

Another cheering indication in the United States is the progress 
of anti-slavery sextiment in ecclesiastical bodies. Very important 
pr ings have taken place, in relation to slavery, in the Metho- 

ist Episcopal Church, in the Presbyterian, and several other com- 
munions ; all of them making it evident that the consciences of reli- 
gow professors are extensively touched by the appeals which have 
made to them, and warranting the assurance that the leaven 

will rapidly leaven the whole lump. 

It is an additional ground of encouragement, that, after many 
battles (not fought in vain), the Legislature of the United States 
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at length open to the discussion of the great question of slavery ; the 
rule of Con which required petitions all anti-slavery to be 
laid on the table, commonly called the gag rule, having, among the 
earliest acts of the present session, been rescinded. It cannot be 
doubted that the friends of freedom will avail themselves of the open 
door thus set before them. 

We can scarcely think it less than favourable to the anti-slavery 
cause in the United States, that the pro-slavery party have pursued 
with so much acrimony the system of vexatious prosecution and re- 
vengeful punishment, on the charge of aiding slaves to escape ; since 
these proceedings must tend to awaken universal disgust, and to com- 
bine humane persons of all parties in opposition to a system requiring 
for its support such detestable measures. 

On the whole, the anti-slavery cause wears, we think, a favour- 
able aspect. The work to which we apply ourselves, indeed, is vast, 
and the opposing influences we have to encounter are both powerful 
and obstinate. Better elements, however, are in effective operation ; 
and slavery is everywhere, by the'deplorable mischiefs which it 
produces, aiding their progress. No slave colony is prosperous or 
contented. We are confident that none can be so; and we believe 
that, in the end, emancipation will be accepted as the best and only 
ena for the many ills inseparably adjunct to the institution of 
slavery. 





DISUSE OF SLAVE PRODUCE, 


To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 19th, 1844. 
Resrectep Frienps,—On behalf of the American Free Pro- 
duce Association, I transmit to you the accompanying Address 
to the Abolitionists of Great Britain, respectfully requesting its 
publication in your paper. The zeal and devotedness of British 
abolitionists lead us to hope that the subject of abstinence from the 
purchase and use of the produce of slave labour will soon occupy 
their attention more extensively than it has heretofore done, and 
that they will perceive that this is a duty appertaining, not to Go- 
vernment merely or chiefly, but on¢-dbligatory on each individual. 
As far as our own experience and observation furnish evidence on 
this subject, itis that, calm and careful and thorough examination 
of it leads, almost universally, to a conviction that every individual 
abolitionist is bound. by hisown principles, toabstain from the use and 
urchase of the fruits of the unrequited toil of the slave—those fruits 
ing, as he well knows, fruits of robbery and blood. To. this conclu- 
sion we trust our Transatlantic friends will come ; and, by a consistent 
practice, ‘‘ wash their hands in innocency” of the sin of ee . 
ing in the guilt of slaveholding, asin in which they, with their Ame- 
rican brethren, are at present involved. While seeking to impress 
this truth upon the hearts of abolitionists at home, we feel con- 
strained to call upon our brethren abroad, who, with us, are labour- 
ing for the slave’s redemption, to examine a subject so important as 
that here presented to their attention. We trust that our appeal, 
urged with affection and respect, will not be in vain ; and that, from 
thousands of British hearts, a response will come back to us which 
will send gladness to the heart of the slave, and dismay to his haughty 
oppressor. : 
Wishing success to your righteous efforis for the redemption of 
the world from the bondage of sin, 
Iam, respectfully, your friend and fellow-labourer, 
. Mary Grew, 
Cor. Sec. of the Am. F. P. Ass. 


ADDRESS TO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Respected Friends and Fellow-Labourers,—Every progressive 
step of the anti-slavery cause in Europe is hailed with exulting joy 
by those in the Western world, who, with you, are waging war 
against the hosts of oppression. Often have their hearts been 
cheered and their hands strengthened by the evidences of your 
fidelity, or the tokens of your success, and from you do they con- 
fidently expect yet nobler efforts and sacrifices in the cause of uni- 
versal liberty. Your recent efforts to prevent an extension of the 
traffic in the blood-stained productions of slave labour could not 
but be deeply interesting to that portion of American abolitionists 
who have for several years past devoted themselves to the dissemi- 
nation of the doctrine, that such a traffic and the use of such pro- 
ductions are wrong. So deep was the apathy of most of the friends 
of the slave in this country toward this wrong, so general their 
participation in it, and so obvious to some the duty of a counter- 
operation in favour of free labour, that it was deemed necessary 
in the year 1838 to organize the ‘“‘ American Free Produce Asso- 
ciation,” for the purpose of arousing those friends to a sense of 
their guilt and duty, and also to furnish a supply, as far as prac- 
ticable, of substitutes for the articles produced by injustice and 


''vidlence. This society, now in session, addresses you. ° 
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We heartily rejoice in the evidence furnished us, that many of 
you clearly perceive that as it is wrong to make men slaves, and rob 
them of their labour and its fruits, so it is also wrong to furnish 

our markets with the fruits of such dishonestly obtained labour. 
€ rejoice in the hope that others of you who do not acknowledge 
this doctrine in its fullest extent are yet approaching it, seeing they 
admit its obligation in particular instances. You have united in 
asking, and have succeeded in obtaining from your Government, 
such fiscal discriminations, regarding the admission into your ports 
from foreign countries of free “and slave-grown sugars, as will 
materially encourage the cultivation of the one and discourage that 
- of the other, and thus the systems of labour to which they re- 
spectively belong. Permit us affectionately to inquire of you, are 
you not, by the principles you have so zealously and eloquently 
urged in defence of this measure, individually bound to abstain from 
the purchase and use of this and other products of the slave’s 
coerced and unrequited toil? If, as the petition of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to the House of Commons wisely and 
truly declares, to afford ‘‘ facilities for introducing into the British 
market the produce of slave labour would incalculably aggravate the 
miseries of the slaves and supply a fearful stimulus to the slave- 
trade,” can he be guiltless of his brother’s blood, who offers to the 
planter the only inducement for the supply of such produce, viz., 
THE PURCHASE OF IT? If, as the organ of that Society tells us, 
‘* you will not give to the people of England cheap sugar, if the 
cheapness of that sugar is to be secured by the shedding of the 
blood. of the negro,” will you wear the cotton which is also deeply 
dyed with his blood ? Do you not endorse the sentiment of your 
noble O’Connell, that murder is the ‘‘ necessary consequence of the 
production of sugar by negro slave labour,” and you want not sugar 
obtained by murder? The American cotton plantations bear fearful 
testimony that such a consequence belongs to the production of 
cotton by such labour. Will you, then, purchase and wear cotton 
procured by the murder of your fellow-men? Do you ask, ‘‘ Ought 
we, in order to provide the freeman somewhat more abundantly 
with sugar, to hire the slaveholder to drive his slave to death ?” 
The indignant answer rises quickly to your lips—let Brazil and 
Cuba and the world hear it; then pause and see if you are not 
clothed in robes the price of which hired the slaveholder to drive 
his slave to death! It will, perhaps, be said, that it would be im- 
possible for you to obtain similar action of your Government re- 
specting the other productions of slave labour which it has exerted 
relative to sugar. We do not appeal to you to cast the whole 
responsibility of this matter on the Government—we entreat of you 
individual fidelity to the slave. We ask you to make clean your 
own hands, then may they consistently bear your memorials to the 
throne, and to Parliament. To this principle, the duty of indi- 
vidual abstinence, you owe much of what you have already accom- 
plished for the slave. During the memorable struggle for the 
abolition of the slave-trade by Clarkson and his coadjutors, at a 
period when a large vote of the House of Commons for a season 
defeated their project and disappointed their hopes, three hundred 
thousand British abolitionists resorted to abstinence from the use of 
West India sugar. The next year the vote in favour of the abolition of 
the foreign slave-trade was carried in the House. The memorable 
appeal of Elizabeth Heyrick, which, by its influence on the mind of 
ilberforce, was a powerful instrument in originating the efforts 
which resulted in the abolition of British West India slavery, 
is an argument based H, 2g this principle. It aroused a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, by convicting of individual guilt. The writer 
assumed the same position that we maintain. She says, ‘‘ The 
West India planter and the people of this country stand in the same 
moral relation to each other, as the thief and the receiver of stolen 
goods. The planter refuses to set his wretched captive at liberty ; 
treats him as a beast of burden; compels his reluctant, unremu- 
nerated labour under the lash of the cart-whip. Why? Because 
we furnish the stimulant to all this injustice, rapacity, and cruelty, 
BY PURCHASING ITs PRODUCE. Heretofore, it may have been thought- 
lessly and unconsciously ; but now this palliative is removed; the 
veil of ignorance is rent aside ; the whole nation must now divide. 
itself into the active supporters and active opposers of slavery ; 
there is no longer any ground for a neutral party to stand upon.” 

Had that noble testimony against the guilt of slavery, 
borne by British abolitionists in 1791, been faithfully con- 
tinued at that time when American cotton was just entering 
your market, what had been the probable result? We can- 
not contemplate it without deep emotion, as we look over our 
country, and see thousands of our fellow-beings, raised for the 
market, sold, and worked to death, for the cotton trade. And what 
would have been the result of such an influence on the American slave 
trade ? for America has a traffic in slaves existing, not as one of your 
advocates in Parliament has said, “‘1n rHEory,” ‘nothing like the 
African slave-trade,”’ but in terrible reality, and closely allied in- 
character to that accursed traffic—which the civilized wort has long 
since branded piracy. You are well aware of this. And what a 
blessed boon might it have borne to British India, crushed and 
blighted by tyranny, had the anti-slavery voice of England, then, and 
constantly since, demanded cotton honestly and justly obtained. 

We can but suggest these considerations to you, dear friends; it 


is for you to pursue them. Upon your fidelity, in this respect ma 
the continuance of that tonal taceegiian now made pea he 


commercial policy of the British nation. Shall that impression be 
erased ?—or shall it be deepened and extended ? We ‘anxiously 
look for the answer, which will be furnished by your personal con- 





necessity of their abstinence from cheap slave-grown sugar. ‘‘A 
—_ to the wise is sufficient.”’ are not of ae who dare not 
adopt a righteous principle until they perceive all the consequences . 
of its a tition. Wet trust that the objection tiieed ‘Spon the 
impracticability of entire abstinence, will not be heard among you 
so frequently as it is amongst us, or the doubting question, ‘* What 
can we do?” Your motto and ours is, ‘‘vo sustty!” And can- 
not abolitionists perceive that justice requires that they shall not 
receive from the oppressor the fruits of his successful robbery, and 
give him in return money to purchase the whip and fetter, and all 
the appliances of power, which enable him to continue that robbery ? 
Our responsibility is limited by our power of doing, but subject to 
this limitation : our position, as moral agents, demands of us—though 
our numerical importance for the accomplishment of great purposes 
be as nothing—the complete fulfilment of the dictates of ever-con- 
sistent truth. May you and we not be found among that class of 
philanthropists well described by Lord Brougham, as those who 
‘Coffer men gold to continue the slave-trade, and preach them a 
sermon to give it up.” 

Hoping that you will receive in kindness our expostulation, 
dictated by fraternal feelings toward yourselves and the suffering 
slave, we remain 

Your co-labourers in the cause of Justice and Humanity, 
Asranam J. PENNocK, President. 
Saran Puan, Rec. Sec. 
Mary Grew, Cor. Sec. 


— 





DENMARK—PROCEEDINGS IN THE STATES. 


Motion for the Abolition of Negro Slavery in the Danish West 
Indian Islands. 


In the first Assembly of the Rocskilde States, in 1835, the late 
Count Holstein, whose noble character and lively feeling for the 
rights of humanity are generally acknowledged, brought forward a 
motion to petition his Majesty for the entire emancipation of the 
negro slaves in the Danish West Indian Islands. 

He withdrew his motion, because he was informed that the Go- 
vernment had already commenced measures for defining more 
exactly the legal relations between the slaves and their owners. 
Now that nine years have elapsed, and that the efforts of the Go- 
vernment in this direction have, for the present at least, attained a 
fina] result, we venture to direct anew the attention of the Assem- 
bly to this object. We take this step because it is our firm convic- 
tion that the continuance of negro slavery is as repugnant to Chris- 
tianity and the natural rights of humanity, as it is dangerous to 
the West Ifdian colonies, and detrimental to, andeunworthy of, the 
mother country. 

The reason why we in particular, among so many who share this 
conviction, should on this occasion come forward, is owing to an 
application having been made to us to exert our efforts towards the 
abolition of slavery. This application was addressed to us by Mr. 
Alexander, a native of England, a missionary and active member 
of that Society, which, with rare zeal and unwearied self-devotion, 
has laboured to put down slavery and the slave-trade, and whose 
labours have already borne such happy fruits. 

In the present age we need not demonstrate to an enlightened 
Assembly, that the possession by one man of the right of property 
over'another and over his offspring is a relation as unnatural as 
it is unrighteous and unchristian ; for this is a proposition which 
has now obtained universal assent among civilized nations. We 
no longer believe that a certain colour of the skin, or a certain 
shape of the head, can deprive a human being of his natural liberty. 
We no longer listen to the idle talk that the condition of the negro 
slave is superior to that of the day-labourer of Europe, for we know 
that the emancipated negro will not return to slavery—nay, that he 
will not even work in company with his unfree brother. We admit 
that it is not only dodi/y sufferings and a curtailed life to which the 
slave is exposed, but that slavery also debases the sou/ ; that the slave 
becomes more or less degraded to the level of the brute creation. 
Finally, we are compelled to admit that slavery also exercises a 
baneful influence on the whites. 

This antagonism of slavery to Christianity and to morality makes 
it a duty incumbent on us to abolish the same ;—a duty whose ful- 
filment the State has no more right to stave off for reasons of con- 
venience, than the individual has a right to postpone his own moral 
improvement to a more convenient time and season. 

‘Fortunate it is, meanwhile, that not only religion and morality 
enjoin the abolition of this disgraceful institution, policy also issues 
the command in accents of continually increasing energy. Now 
that slavery has been abolished in all the English islands, it were 
folly to sup that its existence can be maintained in the other 


‘fslands ; and the violent outbreaks which have already taken place, 


especially in Cuba, where nothing but the most terrible measures 
have been able to suppress them for a moment, sufficiently indicate 
what we must be prepared to expect. It were, in truth, to mistake 
human nature, were we to suppose that the “ will continue 

bly to. toil for their masters when they we 4 hear that the 
rights of such masters are no longer held good in the neighbouring 
countries. : 

Even if we suppose that formal insurrections might be prevented, 
still the fears of the planters will by degrees compel them to con-. 
nive at laziness or immorality among the ts Se to such 6 Ste 
as will make it impossible for them ‘to calculate with any ty 





sistency with the arguments you have given your countrymen, for the 


on getting their field labour executed. The uncertainty which pre- 
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vails as to when, and under what conditions, emancipation will take 
ewe te event which the planters themselves now look upon as 
nevitable, and, under certain conditions, desirable—hinders them 
from making improvements on their properties, while it at the same 
time depreciates their value. If an emancipation is finally to be 
brought about by an insurrection of the slaves, or by their refusing 
to work, it will not be possible to effect it under such favourable 
— as would be the case were it voluntarily offered to the 
slaves, 

We duly appreciate the intention on which the Government re- 
gulations have been based, particularly as regards the ordinance of 
1st May, 1840, and rescript of 18th Feb., 1843, and we rejoice at 
the happy consequences which these regulations will have for indi- 
viduals ; but we feel completely convinced, not only that they are 
utterly inadequate to the attainment of their object, but that, to a 
great degree, they will even counteract it. These regulations confer 
on the slave the right of disposing of what little he may possibly 
acquire, and of thereby purchasing his liberty; they protect him 
against the grossest acts of maltreatment ; i! attempt to secure for 
the young acertain degree of instruction, which, however, after their 
eighth year becomes very scanty; by abolishing the Sunday mar- 
kets, they give the negroes an opportunity of attending church and 
school ; pong § they make Saaieray a holiday, in order that the 
negroes may have it in their power to earn something for them- 
selves. But to this indulgence there is annexed the stipulation, that 
the master, under certain conditions, may deprive them of this holi- 
day, asa rapes pss: for offences committed. 

From the royal rescript of May 1st, 1840, which was despatched 
to the Governor-General along with the ordinance issued at the 
same time, it is evident that it was his Majesty’s paternal intention, 
in making Saturday a holiday, to put it into the power of the negro 
to accumulate, by means of his own assiduity and industry, as much 
as would enable him to purchase his liberty, whereby in this way 
emancipation might by slow degrees have been accomplished. But 
now that the Governor-General, in lieu of the proposals,to the 
planters enjoined in his Majesty’s rescript, has substituted other 

roposals, which have in the main been ‘adopted, it follows 
rom the whole of the transactions that this ae of partial emanci- 
pation has, in fact, been entirely abandoned. It has been justly 
remarked by the planters, that, in the case of a general and sudden 
emancipation, the consequence would be, that the emancipated 
negroes would be obliged to undertake field labour for the payment 
of wages; but, in the case of a partial emancipation, it is only the 
most vigorous and superior negroes that can acquire their freedom, 
and the planters have consequently to retain the weaker and more 
inferior, without being able to fill up their deficient number with 
free labourers, it being a well-known fact that no free negro will per- 
form labour along with slaves, because labour is the badge of slavery. 
Some of the planters complained during the discussions that even 
now too many manumissions take place ; in reply to which remark 
the Governor stated that only 33 are manumitted annually. But 
these planters themselves had at the same time taken for granted 
that the new regulations would not much increase the number of 
manumissions. Neither is there any reason to expect that they will 
do so; for although the negroes have got the Saturday free (ex- 
cepting in as far as concerns work of necessity for the master, and 
cases of transgression), still they have in a great measure lost Sun- 
day as a work-day, since they may not hire out their labour on 
that day, and may not work for themselves during the interval 
between 9 and 2. 

The beneficial result expected from the new regulations consists 
therefore in this, that by means of the measures adopted in pur- 
suance of them, hopes are entertained of promoting the intellectual 
and moral development of the slaves, and thus fitting them for being 
emancipated at some indefinite future period. It would be all right 
to expect such results, did not the very nature of slavery counteract 
all such development. The want of regular marriages and of the 
domestic circle are among the worst features in the condition of 
slaves ; but how shall we instil into the slave a sense of these 
blessings, if it depends on the will of the master whether husband and 
wife are to live together, and whether the children are to remain 
inmates with them? How is the husband to assume the character 
of the head of a family, if it is another who supports the family and 
rules over it? And cae are the father and the mother to retain the 
respect of their children if, in the presence of the latter, a slave- 
driver may flog them with a rope’s end, even allowing that the said 
rope’s end does not deviate from the standard measure ? How shall 
we effect the intellectual oa sage of the slave, when the 
acquisition of knowledge enables him more clearly to comprehend 
his unnatural position, and makes him feel more severely its hard- 
ship? How shall we teach him self-respect, when everything 
around him testifies that, like the live stock, he is the property of 
another ? How shall we teach him Christianity, if we must 5,8 
press or adulterate that maxim of Christianity, that we must not do 
to others what we would not have them do to us ? 

In truth, slavery and the intellectual, moral, and religious de- 
velopment of the slaves are ideas so diametrically opposite, that we 
need not be surprised if, with very few exceptions, slave owners 
have at all times been oppogers of the education of slaves, even of 
their religious education; unless in so far as they might therein 
think they discerned a means of enforcing subjection. Now, in the 
face of such an opposition, based as it is in the nature of things, the 
efforts of Government—howsoever well meant they may be—cannot 
effect anything great. 

But, it has been urged by way of objection, it is dangerous all at 








once to confer freedom on human beings who are so tude, so im- 
moral, and so devoid of all yore ; nay, freedom will not even be 
of any advantage to them, so long as they are not fitted to avail 
themselves of it. But, even allowing that the present generation of 
slaves are as rude and as morally corrupt as they are represented to 
be (and in giving such representations a severe censure is pronounced 
on the whites who have reduced them to this situation), still this 
objection cannot hold good against generations yet unborn, who can- 
not have rendered themselves unworthy of emancipation. The 
fear that the negroes on the occasion of a general emancipation would 
overpower, massacre, and plunder the whites,—a fear that was at 
one time very general—has now been proved to be entirely ground- 
less, seeing that in the English colonies several hundred thousand 
slaves were emancipated by a general measure without any such 
consequences having taken place; nay, there now exists so great a 
degree of tranquillity that in several of the English islands the mili- 
tary garrisons have been reduced, whereas in Cuba it is only by a 
system of terror that public security can be maintained. In like 
manner, the fear that the manumitted slaves would become addicted 
to idleness and vagrancy has on the whole proved to be without 
foundation. On the contrary, it has been proved that the negroes 
have a taste for acquiring not only the necessaries of life, but also its 
luxuries and comforts; in evidence of which the great increase of 
imported articles furnishes a striking proof. They have shown no 
disinclination to work for reasonable wages, and the planters have 
been able to procure labourers, except in places where the negroes 
had an opportunity of becoming proprietors, which, like other people, 
they preferred to being day labourers. Since the emancipation, 
marriages have increased in a considerable degree. These evidences 
of the results of emancipation are deduced from a period of six years, 
and, in some cases, even of ten years. 

That the people should first be matured for freedom before it 
was given to them, and that freedom, when abruptly conferred on 
the thrall, would only render him unhappy, was what was also as- 
serted when bondage and villainage were abolished in this country. 
But experience has refuted this opinion. It is obvious that freedom, 
to a certain extent at least, must be given before it can be enjoyed. 
A child will not learn to walk by being continually held in leading 
strings. 

Besides, a general and simultaneous emancipation does not, surely, 
by any means prevent the adopting precautionary measures tending 
to guard against abuses of the freedom so conferred. The negotia- 
tions with the planters of the Danish West Indian islands show that 
they will gladly assent to a general emancipation, on condition that 
the State compensates them for the value of the slaves; from which 
it is evident that they are not so much in earnest about the dangers 
which, it is asserted, are connected with emancipation, or the evils 
which will thereby be entailed on the negroes themselves. 

But, it is further objected, the planters will be utterly ruined, and 
consequently the whole colony. The negroes will either peremp- 
torily refuse to work, or will only work for such wages as the plan- 
ters are unable to pay. Our state is not like the English Govern- 
ment; it has not the means of allowing the planters money 
equivalent for the value of their slaves. 

Here also we have experienee in our favour. In some islands, 
for example in Jamaica, where the negroes could betake themselves 
to the hilly country or to other uncultivated districts, or where 
they had an opportunity of acquiring property, many refused to 
work, or asked an exorbitant hire. In such places the planters 
could not prosecute their business to the same extent as formerly, 
and the production of sugar was diminished. In other places, where 
the negroes immediately after the emancipation had flocked to the 
towns, and thereby reduced the planters to a state of temporary em- 
barrassment, they subsequently felt the —t of earning a 
livelihood, and have since voluntarily returned. In some places, 
finally, for example in Antigua, (whose situation greatly resembles 
the Danish islands, and particularly St. Croix, where there is no 
uncultivated land), emancipation—so far from proving detrimental to 
the planters—has, on the contrary, benefited them, inasmuch as 
production has increased and the price of property risen. We can- 
not admit that the planters, in the event of a general emancipation, 
are entitled to demand from the state the full value of the slaves in 
compensation. The rules which in other cases obtain in respect to 
a alg ceded for the benefit of the state, cannot be held valid 
in the case of a species of property which is at variance with the 
rights of humanity. But we at the same time admit, that it is no 
more than fair and equitable that the planters get compensated for 
the loss which they may really be found to sustain. We do not 
believe that the real loss will be great, particularly when we reflect 
on the local circumstances, which lead us to infer results pretty 
similar to those evinced at Antigua, and moreover when we bear in 
mind that Danish West Indian sugar would in that case enjoy in 
England the advantages which the new customs law confers on 
sugar the produce of free labour. 

n case, however, it should appear, after a careful investigation, 
that compensation is indispensable, several circumstances may be 
inted out which will facilitate this operation. The Government 
is itself the proprietor of not a few plantations; it holds mortgages 
on many others; the reduction of the military force will be accom- 
panied by a retrenchment in the expenditure, and similar retrench- 
ments will doubtless be able to be effected in several branches of 
administration. 

We are not prepared to submit any specific plan as to the pre- 
cise time when emancipation should take place, according to 
what rules the loss of the planters is to be estimated, by what 
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means the entire compensation sum is to be raised, nor in what 
manner the reciprocal relations ought to be settled when emancipation 
is effected. For these purposes there will be required many Se 
which scarcely any other body than the Government itself is able 
to procure. But, in regard to the doubts entertained as to the pos- 
sibllity of devising means for securing to the planters a supply of 
labour, and to the negroes house-shelter and work, and to the pub- 
lic a guarantee against vagrancy and exhorbitant poor-rates, we 
may here, besides referring to the experience above quoted, make 
this additional remark by way of example, that, among other ways, 
such a guarrantee might be obtained if the reciprocal relations were 
so settled that the planters make over to the negroes their huts and 
small lots of ground, either as their property or in lease for life or 
a term of years, on condition that they again become bound for a 
certain number of work days in the sugar field or sugar mill. We 
subjoin a few notices which may be of use, both in the way of 
elucidation and as a clue in the discussion of this matter. 

It is in a country where bondage and villainage were abolished 
without any violent changes, a country which, as Sir Robert Peel 
recently remarked in public, was the first to furnish the example 
and indicate the mode of abolishing the detestable slave-trade—it is 
to the deputies chosen by the people of such a country that we now 
submit our proposal to petition the King of that country to effectuate 
with all possible speed the entire abolition of negro slavery in the 
Danish West Indian islands. 

C. N. Davin, Professor and Councillor. 
Grunptvic, Parish Priest. 

D. G. Monran, Mag. Artium. 
RarrarpD, Pastor. 

Scuouw, Professor. 


Copenhagen, 20th Oct., 1844. 


Translated from the Danish motion, which was read in the As- 
sembly of the States of Roeskilde, on the 31st October, 1844, by 
Professor David, one of the Deputies chosen by the citizens of 
Copenhagen. ] 








NOTICES. 


The proceedings in the Spanish Cortes are in type, but the article is 
crowded out, and must appear in our next number. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s.8d. per annum. A few com- 
plete volumes are on hand. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the Society should be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.,) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
Broad-strect, London. 

All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Tue American papers which have arrived since onr last have 
brought much interesting intelligence, a digest of which will be 
found under its proper head, From the President’s message it 
appears that the Government of the United States is vehemently 
bent on effecting the annexation of Texas, a purpose for the pro- 
motion of which it has been employing its diplomacy during the 
recess, to pick a quarrel with Mexico on the one hand, and to 
detach France from England on the other. We cannot find appro- 
— place in our columns for the voluminous documents which 

ave crept into light from the President’s bag; but we must say 
that, in our judgment, American diplomacy appears in them to 
great disadvantage. As between Mr. Shannon, the United States’ 
minister to Mexico, and M. Rejon, the Mexican secretary of 
state, we think that truth clearly lies on the side of M. Rejon, 
and that Mr. Shannon is in all respects in the wrong. A crisis, 
however, has been created, which, in all probability, was the 
thing desired and intended. What may come out of it none can 
tell. The letter of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. King, the minister of the 
United States at Paris, is, we suppose, the most elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject of British policy in relation to the slave-trade 
which has ever seen the light. Itis written upon the assumption 
that France might be disposed to join England in attempting to 
defeat the American scheme of annexation, and is intended to 
detach her from this assumed combination. The entire letter is 
made up of false assumptions, false statements, and false morals. 
Mr. Caihoun sets it down that England had no motive in abolish- 
ing slavery in her own colonies but a commercial one—thinking 
that free labour would pay better than slave labour ; and that she 
has no motive in wishing to abolish slavery in other countries 
but a commercial one—a desire to make the plantations of all as 
unfruitful as her own. These assumptions are both ridiculously 
false, and could proceed only from a man whose heart is callous 
to every humane sentiment. As a mere matter of fact, Mr. Cal- 
houn ought to know that the abolition of slavery was never 
willingly taken u } by the British Government, but was forced 
upon them by public opinion, and by the opinion, not of the mer- 
cantile, but of the moral and religious portion of the community, 
an element by which it may be trnly said that the impulse has 
been, and still must be, maintained. Mr. Calhoun goes on to say, 
that British emancipation is in all respects a failure, and that 





rp gee has injured her colonies without improving the condition 
of the slaves. Itis difficult for us to think that the writer be- 
lieved this when he penned it. Whatever he may think, or wish 
to think, of the deterioration of our colonial interests, the vast 
improvement in the physical condition of the negroes is surely 
beyond question, even in the United States. It is probable, 
however, that Mr. Calhoun’s eyes are blinded by the hardness of 
his heart. He treats the whole subject of slavery as though it 
consisted exclusively of commercial elements. He has no idea 
of the slave as a man, or as possessing any faculties of an intel- 
lectual, social, or moral nature. He thinks of him merely as a 
machine, or an instrument for labour; and when he has proved, 
as he conceives, that the liberation of the slaves is incompatible 
with growing so much cotton, coffee, and sugar, or with growing 
it so cheap, he finds the whole argument at anend. He affirms 
forthwith that England has committed a great mistake, and con- 
cludes that France, and all enlightened nations, will concur in 
perpetuating the system of slavery for ever. Aye, for ever! for 
there is not a single reference throughout the whole of this 
laboured state-paper to the emancipation of the slaves at any 
moment, or in any manner. It is the most undisguised and 
audacious vindication of slavery itself that we ever read, and 
must exhibit the statesman who has penned it to the wonder and 
detestation of the world. “A meaner or more disgraceful docu- 
ment,” says the Morning Chronicle, “never came from the pen 
ofastatesman. But at least it has the merit of being frank, and 
it puts the question of Texas on the one, plain, avowed ground of 
slavery or no slavery. The plea for annexation is not an un- 
settled frontier, Mexican provocation, sympathy for American 
emigrants, the utility or glory of territorial aggrandizement. No. 
The argument of Mr. Calhoun is, that a region without slaves, 
or forbidding slavery, on the southern frontier of the United 
States, cannot exist, for either it must overcome and banish 
slavery even from the States, or be overcome and overrun 
by their slave system. This argument is just as good for con- 
quering Mexico, as for annexing Texas. It declares, loudly and 
boldly, that slavery must continue and must pervade the whole . 
south of North America, and why not the whole of South America 
too? There is no end to Mr. Calhoun’s annexation; it must 
embrace the world.” 

The efforts which have thus been made during the recess are 
likely to be zealously seconded now Congress has assembled. 
Already joint resolutions of the two Houses have been proposed, 
and Mr. Benton has re-introduced his bill for the annexation of 
Texas into the senate. We shall look for further intelligence, 
therefore, with much interest. The very commencement of this 
session has been signalized by the rescinding of what is com- 
monly known as the gag-rule, without discussion, by a majority 
of 28. 

With respec? to other matters, we have taken from the New 
York Evangelist, of Dec. 5, a hurried announcement of the con- 
viction of Mr. ‘Torrey, at Baltimore. The details, which we have 
given elsewhere, will be found deeply interesting. This result 
was by no means unexpected. In a letter, written just before 
his trial, we find Mr. Torrey saying, “So strong is the web of 
perjury around me, that I have no real hope of acquittal.” We 
trust the state of mind expressed in the following sentences, taken 
from the same letter, may be mercifully preserved to him :— 


‘““AmI happy? Yes, on the whole. These ten days my dear wife has- 
cheered my poor cell with her smiles, for she will not iet me see her shed 
any tears, lest it make me unhappy; nor will she speak save cheerfully. 
‘The woman is the glory of the man.’ But, in prospect of being shut 
out from all the world, from all society, I am not unhappy, for the pre- 
sence and Spirit of our blessed Saviour are nct withheld from me. The 
most painful emotions I feel in regard to it are, that I am to be con- 
demned to a useless existence: no activity for the good of others or my 
own. I shall be thirty-one years old the day after the morrow, the 2Ist. 
The most useful part of life 1 must spend in prison. But God did not 
need me in his service in freedom, and therefore it is I am in prison.’’ 


As for Captain Walker, “the tender mercies of the wicked’” 
have alighted upon him with a vengeance. The fullest details 
of this enormity yet received will be found in another column. 
The sum is that he has been convicted, and sentenced to a most 
barbarous punishment, which has already been in part inflicted. 
Our blood boils as we contemplate this outrage upon humanity. 
Yet it is well, perhaps, that the spirit of slavery should show 
itself in all its malignity, that it may at length array against 
itself, and the system it so diabolically animates, the hostility of* 
the whole civilized world. 

We notice, finally, a rather serious quarrel which seems to be 
getting up between the states of Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina. Our readers will find the details of it in the proper place. 
Massachusetts is not quite the state, we should suppose, to be 
bearded with impunity by the forcible expulsion of its diplo- 
matic agent. 

. 





A Wesr Inp1a mail was delivered on Monday, but it brings no 
news of importance. We are happy to find that two fresh anti- 
slavery societies have been formed in British Guiana, further par- 
ticulars of which in our next. We thank the editor of the Con- 
gregational Record for his advice. It may amuse our English 
friends to know in what points we fail to please him. We do not 
often enough answer the Guiana Z'imes, and we are not severe 
enough on the free-trade abolitionists! Of the style in which he 





would have us address the last-named persons he gives us the follow- 
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ing example, the quotation of which, perhaps, he will accept, in- 
stead of, we fear, an unsuccessful attempt of our own :— 


‘It is nothing to them that the liberties of men are trampled under 
foot ; that wholesale murders are committed on beings of swarthier com- 
plexion than their own; that monsters in human form, fiends incarnate, 
lacerate and torture to agonies excruciating and insufferable even to 
death ; so that they might luxuriate in the ‘ stolen sweets’ of the cruel, 
ill-gotten, and murderous gain! The British poor are their pretence : but 
care they aught for the poor? As much as did Judas when he, though 
among the apostles, from petulance, selfishness, and love of dishonest 
gain, sold the poor man’s chiefest friend to injustice, insult, cruelty, and 
death !’’ 


We notice the capture of some escaped slaves from Martinique 
by a French vessel of war, which afterwards carried them into a 
British port. Were they not then entitled to their freedom? And 
should not this have been intimated by the British authorities ? 

The Guiana Royal Gazette, of the 14th of November, has a 
long article of complaint against the “anti-slavery party at home” 
for inconsistency. We are, according to it, ‘‘ singularly incon- 
sistent ;” and we are so, ‘‘ either from ignorance, or from per- 
verseness and obstinacy.”’ It is kind to allow us this alternative. 
For our contemporary, we must say that, in one point, there is no 
ground at all for imputing perverseness to him ; he is clearly 
ignorant, and nothing else. ‘‘ The last plan of the anti-slavery 
body,”’ says he, ‘‘of which we have heard, in opposition to the 
British West Indies, is the colonization of Africa.” We beg to in- 
form him that this is no plan of the anti-slavery body at all, and 
that he must not in such matters believe all that he hears. Our 
great offence is, that we have not fallen in with the scheme of 
wholesale immigration to the West Indies; that is to say, with 
what would have been, and still threatens to be, a second slave- 
trade. For this manifestation of our consistency the West Indians 
ought really to be very thankful; for, if it had not been for some 
salutary checks of this sort, British Guiana, and other parts of the 
West Indies, might have been by this time deluged, like Mau- 
ritius, with immigrants, debt, and despair. 





WE put in our last a strong case against those English gentlemen 
who are proprietors of estates, and consequently slaveholders, in Suri- 
nam. We find, however, that the case is really much stronger than we 
put it. Of the 921 estates enumerated in the Surinam Almanack, 
fully five hundred, or more than one-half, have been suffered to go 
out of cultivation. ‘The estates actually under culture are believed 
not to exceed 400 ; so that more than one-sixth of the whole agri- 
cultural property of Surinam may be said to be in English hands. 
With how much effect might the immense influence thus arising be 
employed for the aboiition of slavery in that colony! And what a 
disgrace is its perpetuation there on the British name! 





Ir is rumoured in the city that Lord Stanley has given permis- 
sion to the Mauritians to resort for labourers to the eastern coast of 
Africa. We scarcely know how to give credit to this rumour, 
which comes, however, from a source, but too likely to be well in- 
formed. 





Tue temerity of the American and British abolitionists in 
meddling with one of the great champions of the Free Church 
of Scotland, has opened the vials of wrath which seem to be kept 
in readiness for any suitable occasion by the mouth-piece of 
that body. In a second article on the slavery question, as 
brought up by Dr. Chalmers’s letter to Dr. Smyth, the Witness 
pours out its indignation upon the unfortunate abolitionists of 
America without measure. “ They are,” we are told, “ unluckily, 
not merely negro emancipationists, but universal emancipa- 
tionists.”” They “go for the rights of women;” and with their 
acknowledged zeal and devotedness “there mingles (our con- 
temporary assures us) so much heresy, false principle, and non- 
sense, that it seems most difficult, if not impossible, for truly 
Christian men to make common cause with them.” In all this, 
as in a former article, our contemporary grossly blunders. No 
doubt he speaks the truth to the best of his knowledge ; but he 
does not then know that the persons to whom he refers in terms 
of such unmeasured, and, \\¢ must say, unjustifiable vituperation, 
constitute but one—we might say but a small—section of the 
abolitionists in the United States. The great body of the abo- 
litionists in that country are as free from the heresies te de- 
nounces as the Witness itself, their repudiation of them being 
the very ground of a separation, and of the formation of a new 
society. The ribaldry which follows, consequently, and which 
our contemporary ought to have had too much respect for him- 
self to have put upon paper in any circumstances, is altogether 
irrelevant to them. The ignorance of this writer appears in 
another point. He proceeds to blame the abolitionists of the 
United States for the election of Mr. Polk, as occasioned by the 
withholding of their votes from Mr. Clay. Now, this was not 
done by-the abolitionists generally, but only by a section of 
them, and this not the same section which holds the alleged 
heresies, the liberty party being warmly denounced by the 
woman’s rights party. It does not seem that the editor of the 
Witness knows anything of the distinction between these two 
parties of American abolitionists; and we dare say he does not 
know by which of them the letter to the American deputation 
was written, dr to which of them Lewis Tappan belongs. His 
information is too small for his calling. He has read Miss 


number of the North British ; but he has not a general ac 

uaintance with facts, and he has read the pro-slavery resoln- 
tions of the South Carolina and Charleston Presbyteries only in 
the letter of Messrs. Cruickshank and Dunlop. His attempts at 
-abusive merriment sit on him like a broad laugh on the face of 
a clown. It is rather by his want of information than by his 
want of humanity that we account for his singular choice of an 
object of vituperation. The abolitionists of the United States— 
a body comprehending some of the best and noblest of men— 
are, with whatever infirmities may attach to some among them, 
devoted to the pursuit of an object eminently just, benevolent, 
and noble; and those who partially disapprove them, might find 
many grounds for casting over their weaknesses the mantle of 
charity. Not so, however, the writer before us. He permits no 
concealments, and makes no allowances. He drags out every 
foible to the light of day, and denounces every error in the 
severest terms. He does his utmost to destroy their character, 
and to alienate from them the good and the virtuous in every 
land. He keeps his candour for men ofa different stamp. His 
pet friends are the slaveholders, and, par eminence, the slave- 
holding professors of Christianity. Of their deeds of robbery 
and blood he says not a word. Against their injustice and 
cruelty he utters no burning sarcasms. No! They are Christian 
brethren, “not unworthy” of fellowship with him. It is the 
abolitionists who are “smitten with madness,” and with whom 
it is impossible for Christians to combine. We think this exhi-+ 
bition must be extremely humbling to the friends of the Free 
Church, not only in Scotland, but in every part of the world 
And it is as gratuitous as it is disgraceful, since the idea 
cannot be entertained for a moment that Dr. Chalmers, for 
whose opinion two countries (if not a larger part of the world) 


will wait with interest, will be guided by the lucubrations of a. 


newspaper—least of all by such lucubrations as these. 





Mr. Presipent Laipraw, acting Governor of the island of Do- 
minica, has descended into the arena of controversy, and under- 
taken to have a tilt with us. We must do him the justice to com- 
mend his exemplary fairness in this matter, since he prints (the 
Colonial Gazette is his organ) the whole of our leading article of 
the 18th of Sept. last, and replies to it paragraph by paragraph. 
The principal corrections he makes in our statements are 
these :— 


It is not the case that the sentence of the five men was commuted ta 
five years’ hard labour—two only are for that period, the other three fon 
only three years; the day was not fixed for their execution, nor was it my 
intention to execute them. I wrote to the Governor-in-chief, stating that. 
I considered the case of Jean Philip Motard was a sufficient example. 

It is false that any obnoxious rate of rent was proposed, or that there. 
was a strike upon two estates for three months. A system of rent-charge 
has existed since the freedom of the people; and their having houses and 
grounds as part and parcel of their agreement for giving their labour to the 
estate at a low rate of wages, is nothing but a remnant of the slave code,. 
which Ihave often tried to put an end to by establishing a regular rate of 
rent for both. This would have been done at Londonderry, Melville-hall, 
and elsewhere, but for the meddling of a Methodist preacher, who was con- 
sulted by some of the people, and who stepped out of his non-interference 
capacity to tell them that there was no law for a rent-charge. The people 
took fire at the expression ‘‘ no law,’’ and shoved resistance to the plan. 
What was the consequence? The idea was at once given up, and instead 
of their having possession of a house and a piece of ground on those terms 
that would enable them to spurn me as a trespasser if I intruded upon them, 
they are now, as they were before, at the mercy of myself and manager, and 
can be deprived, without any reason being assigned, of house and home at x 
moment’s notice ; and if they do not work regularly for the estate I may 
sue them atthe petty sessions for a rate of rent doubling or trebling the: 
amount of their wages, as will be seen by the inclosed decision, marked A. 
My plan was to increase the wages in an equal ratio with the rent-charge, 
that 1 then proposed, and I maintain that the negro can never feel himsel€ 
an independent freeman so long as he holds his house on sufferance ; nor. 
will he ever settle down into those habits of steady industry that is indis- 
pensable for his own good and the well-being of the estate and country at. 
large, until he is placed on a rent system. 

The Crown lands alluded to, are that strip of land all round the coast- 
denominated the Queen’s Three Chains, and which belongs to the conti-~ 
guous proprietor until required by her Majesty for *‘ forts and batteries.’”” 
It became a practice under Governors, in better days than these, to grant 
licenses of temporary occupancy to parties, on payment of certain fees, 
ranging from 35/. to 40J. sterling, and often a douceur to his Excellency 
of ten or fifteen doubloons; and which were, until the administration of 
the Government by the late Sir William Nicolay, a source of considerable 
emolument to the Governor and his private secretary. He, however (on a. 
case before the Privy Council), conceded the right of the contiguous pro- 
prietor. Since the abrogation of the apprenticeship, squatters, to the 
number of 500 and upwards, have taken possession of this strip of land in_ 
various places; and who are, without exception, the most worthless and 
most immoral set of blackguards in the whole country, and are, by Lord 
Stanley’s orders, to be ejected. All those who have portions of this land. 
under license of temporary occupancy, as above stated, are now to get- 
leases on a peppercorn rent for their lives, with power to alienate during 
that period; after which the land will be restored to the contiguous 
estate. The fees that have been established for these advantageous and 
authorised leases amount to 10s., instead of 35/. for a license that was not: 
legal and not worth ls. 


These corrections, it will be seen, relate chiefly to matters per- 


sonal to Mr. Laidlaw, and anterior to the time of the disturbance. - 


In relation to the facts of the outbreak itself we do not see that his 





account, by which he endeavours to defend himself from the charge 


Martineau’s article in the Westminster Review, and the last, of precipitancy, materially differs from that which has already beew’ 
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before the public. Upon all other points his paper has more the 
ap nce of a confession than a reply, his remarks leaving ours 
substantially unnoticed. Thus to one paragraph his whole answer is 
that Sir Charles Fitzroy was in Dominica, not forty-eight hours, but 
ninety-six ; and to another, that it is not true that four islands are 
under the government of planter presidents. If, as seems fairly to 
be inferred, the other allegations in these paragraphs are true by his 
own admission, the case remains a very serious one, and Mr. Laid- 
law’s attempted defence becomes his heaviest condemnation We 
should think, indeed, that he must have felt himself seriously em- 
barrassed, before he could have consented so gravely to injure his 
own cause as by the following notice of the affidavit brought for- 
ward by Mr. Leathem .— 


Affidavits are easily procured anywhere ; and, if a confederate in villany 
is not at hand, that is no hinderance. Mr. Charles Leathem, the pro- 
curer in this case of an anonymous affidavit, is quite capable of getting a 
poor ignorant negro to censure the appointment by her Majesty of a 
representative or any one else so long as he can manage to inflict a blow 
upon the suffering West Indies. 


This (and we are sorry to say there is more and worse in the 
same style,) is sadly out of keeping with Mr. Laidlaw’s position 
as Governor of the island, and goes far towards substantiating all 
that has been said of his unfitness for that office. Those who have 
spoken severely of his conduct may be bad men; but what can be 
thought either of the temper or the discretion of a person dis- 
charging the highest functions of Government, who can publish in 
newspapers loose charges against persons under his administration, 
which, if not made subjects of judicial inquiry, ought never to 
be mentioned at all; can stigmatise one as guilty of ‘the most 
revolting acts of brutality;’’ and say of another, ‘‘he pretends to 
be the friend of the coloured people, while he would sell the whole 
race of them if it would put 10/. in his pocket”? This is in the 
very worst style of West Indian scurrility ; and, if Mr. Laidlaw be 
a sample of planter-presidents, his exhibition of himself gives ten- 
fold emphasis to the entreaty which we have repeatedly addressed 
to Lord Stanley, that he will no longer place the interests of the 
British colonies in their hands. 

We cannot conclude our remarks on Mr. Laidlaw’s letter, with- 
out noticing the sort of affidavit of the attorney-general which is 
appended to it. The design of this document is to justify the exe- 
cution, by blackening the character, of Jean Philip Motard. No 
doubt it expresses Mr. Lloyd’s opinion; but what is the worth of 
Mr. Lloyd's opinion in such a case? Motard has been upon 
his trial, and everything that could have been proved against 
him ought to have been put in evidence then. It is in our 
opinion unfair and unwarrantable, first to hang a man on insufficient 
evidence, and then to get a lawyer to swear that he was hung for 
satisfactory reasons. 





In the Colonial Gazette, of Saturday last, a writer who signs 
himself C. W. Short, and dates from Queen-square, enters directly 
upon the consideration of ‘‘ the Anti-Slavery Society’s objections to 
West India immigration.”” We have no fault to find with the tone 
of this article ; but are pleased rather with the opportunity of con- 
gratulating our contemporary on the appearance in his columns of 
a style of writing so dispassionate and free from asperity. 

Mr. Short treats the assumed objections of the Anti-Slavery 
Society as referring to two points; Immigration, and Contracts en- 
tered into out of the colonies. 

With respect to Immigration he says, ‘‘the fears of the Anti- 
Slavery Society may be summed up in a few words ;—if an unre- 
stricted importation of Africans, Coolies, and others, be permitted, 
the present labouring class may be swamped.” And out of this 
single element, which he works into three different shapes, he forms 
every objection to immigration which he supposes the Anti-Slavery 
Society to entertain. We are bound to suppose that Mr. Short has 
written to the best of his knowledge; but we deem it unfortunate 
when the discussion of a subject is taken up by a writer, however 
well-intentioned, who does not possess a competent knowledge of it. 
In the present instance the views of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society—we suppose this is the body 
referred to—are entirely leh endas. and the remarks made 
fall altogether pointless. We have only to inform Mr. Short, that 
the Committee entertain no objection to the voluntary migration of 
the human kind at all, whatever be the region from which, the re- 
gion to which, or the numbers in which, that migration may be 
effected. In this general proposition is comprehended the subor- 
dinate one, that they are not opposed to the immigration of 
labourers into the West Indies on account of its supposed 
effects on the condition of the existing “peasantry. This is 
an entire answer to this part of his paper, and will relieve 
us from the necessity of going into detail. We may add, how- 
ever, that the Committee are opposed to the scheme of West 
India immigration so loudly clamoured for, and now in progress, 
not because it is immigration, but because it is a forced and unna- 
tural immigration. This sudden and immense demand for human 
beings sets at work multitudes of men-hunters and kidnappers, and 
causes the assiduous circulation of the most flagrant misrepresenta- 
tions for the purpose of temptation and deception. It causes men 
to be decoyed from their families under false pretences, and brin 
them into circumstances in which, when they discover the 4, 
which have been practised upon them, the power of free agency is 
taken from them, and they have no alternative but either to submit 
to their coerced servitude, or to put a violent end, as not a few of 





them have done, to an existence rendered so wretched. It 
causes multitudes of families to be abandoned, and wives and 
children—for the West Indians take chiefly the men—to be left des- 
titute of their proper support, and consigned, with the precarious 
relief of casual charity, to actual starvation. It creates abuses in 
the shipment and transportation of the emigrants, arising at one 
period to a height which demanded of the Indian government an 
abrupt and instantaneous termination of the system, and at the pre- 
sent hour prevailing to a fearful extent, in the teeth of Lord 
Stanley’s best efforts to the contrary. It tends to people the colonies 
with a vast majority of men as compared with women ; an issue of 
which the island of Mauritius presents at this moment a hideous 
example, deluged as it is, from this cause, with sensual vices too 
frightful to benamed. These are some of the objections entertained 
by the Committee to the present scheme of immigrationto the 
British colonies, of which it is fair to presume Mr. Short says no- 
thing because he knew nothing. In stating them, however, they 
state nothing new. On the contrary, they have done everything in 
their power to make them known to the Government, to the West 
Indians, and the world, Will Mr. Short permit us especially to 
recommend to his perusal the memorial of the Committee to Sir 
Robert Peel, which he will find in the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
of the 11th of December ? 

As to contracts for labour, Mr. Short states the objection of the 
Committee to them correctly, but we think he does not answer it 
effectually. We are ready to admit that contracts for labour ante- 
cedently to emigration might be. advantageous, if there could be 
guarantees for their being honestly made, and cordially fulfilled. 
There can be no guarantee, however, for either of these things; and 
in point of fact the opportunity has already been taken for such 
wholesale and atrocious frauds, that no alternative has been left to the 
Government but to put a stop to the system altogether, as was done 
by Lord Glenelg’s Order in Council of September, 1838. If honest 
men _— by this measure, they must throw the blame of it where 
it is due. 

We have nothing to do with Mr. Short’s ‘‘ conclusion,” except the 
first item. The West Indians want, he says, free access to all parts 
of the world for the purpose of obtaining labourers. In other words, 
they want leave to create in every country a market for men, to 
spread Indian crimps and duffadars over the whole earth, and to 
glut with gold the bloodstained warriors and kidnappers of Africa. 
This is what they want; and Lord Stanley unkindly confines them 
to spots which are within the British dominions! He is, perhaps, 
a cruel man; but we confess that we think he has already extended 
the immigration licenses much too far. 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 
From the London Gazette, Friday, December 27, 1844. 


Admiralty, December 27. 
Tue Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have received from Com- 
modore Jones, the senior officer of her Majesty’s squadron on the west 
coast of Africa, a letter, enclosing one from Commander Scott, of the 
Hyacinth, of which the following is a copy :— 


“« Her Majesty’s Ship Hyacinth, Aug. 13, 1844. 

‘« Sir,—I have the honour to request that you will be pleased to bring 
under the favourable notice of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
the following account of the gallant and dashing behaviour of the officer 
belonging to the ship named in the margin (Mr. John Francis Tottenham, 
mate), which will, I hope, obtain for him that promotion he is, in every 
respect, most worthy of, On the 12th of August, in or about latitude 
15° south, longitude 11° 30’ east, when off Fish Bay, I sent Mr. Tot- 
tenham, in a four-oared gig with one spare hand, to communicate with 
the Portuguese governor. 


‘‘ The weather became thick, and he missed his port, but knowing that 
this ship was working along the coast, anchored for the night, and pulled 
to the southward. On the morning of the 13th he discovered a brig at 
anchor, without colours, and saw her slip and make sail, on which he 
gave chase ; being to windward, and the breeze light, he was enabled to 
approach her weather beam, and fire a musket a-head to induce her to 
heave-to and show her colours ; this and a second were disregarded, but 
a port was opened and a gun run out and brought to bear on the boat, 
which caused the officer to pull into her wake, when part of the crew of 
the brig commenced firing musketry, while the others got the gun on the 
poop, and pointed it at the boat. Mr. Tottenham now commenced firing 
as fast as the spare hand could load for him, being just able to keep way 
with the brig; having hit four of the men on board, they left the gun, 
and, after firing muskets for twenty minutes, finding they were unable to 
weather the land or tack, without being boarded by the boat, they ran 
the brig on shore, and abandoned her to the number of eighteen, including 
three wounded men, leaving another mortally wounded (since dead) on 
board. 


‘In the course of the afternoon the brig was discovered on shore from 
the mast head of this ship, which stood in and anchored, and hove her off, 
when she proved to be of 200 tons, without papers, a Brazilian ensign in 
the cabin, fully equipped for conveying about 1,000 slaves, two guns of 
four pounds calibre loaded, a barrel of powder, and a quantity of lang- 
ridge shot, a number of muskets, swords, and bayonets on the deck. 
Almost every bullet expended in the gig was traced by me to the gun- 
carriage, or its immediate vicinity on the poop; and I trust that the cool- 
ness, decision, and gallantry displayed by Mr. Tottenham on this ocea- 
sion may obtain for him the rank of lieutenant, for which he passed in 
1841. ‘¢T have the honour, &c., 

F. Scorr, Commander. 

“‘ To Captain Jones, Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s Ships and 

Vessels, West Coast of Africa,’’ 
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And the commodore has also informed them of the capture, by her 
Majesty’s ship Ferret, on the 28th of September last, of a schooner, 
without colours or papers, but supposed to be the Brazilian schooner 
Adventura, with 400 slaves on board; of the destruction of the Brazilian 
slave brigantine Piedale, completely equipped for the Slave-trade, by her 
Majesty’s sloop Albatross ; and of the capture of the Spanish slave 
brigantine Andaz, completely equipped for the slave-trade, on the 25th 
of September last, by her Majesty’s steam sloop Prometheus ; of the cap- 
ture of the Spanish slave schooner Concepcion, on the 23rd of September 
last, by her Majesty’s steam sloop Growler; of the detention, on the 30th 
of August last, of a brigantine, name unknown, completely fitted for the 
slave-trade, by her Majesty’s sloop Star; of the detention of a Brazil- 
ian felueca, called J7 Grande Poder de Dios, bound to Bahia, with forty 
slaves on board, by her Majesty’s sloop Wasp; of the capture of a 
schooner, fully equipped for the slave-trade, supposed to be the Virginia 
or Alerto, but without papers of any kind, by her Majesty’s steam ship 
Penelope, which ship had also driven on shore and destroyed a smaller 
schooner, of about 40 tons, equipped for the slave-trade, and probably 
Brazilian. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have promoted Mr. John 
Francis Tottenham, mate of the Hyacinth, to the rank of lieutenant. 


Foreign LEntelligence. 


. 





Unrrep Srates.—Meetine or Coneress.—The President's 
message refers at great length to the question of Texas. We can find 
room for only the following extracts :—‘‘ Since your last session Mexico 
has threatened to renew the war, and has either made, or proposes to 
make, formidable preparations for invading Texas. She has issued de- 
crees and proclamations, preparatory to the commencement of hostilities, 
full of threats revolting to humanity ; and which, if carried into effect, 
would arouse the attention of all Christendom, This new demonstration 
of feeling, there is too much reason to believe, has been produced in con- 
sequence of the negotiation of the late treaty of annexation with Texas. 
The Executive, therefore, could not be indifferent to such proceedings ; 
and it felt it to be due, as well to itself as to the honour of the country, 
that a strong representation should be made to the Mexican Government 
upon the subject. The decision of the people and the States on this great 
and interesting subject has been decisively manifested. The question of 
annexation has been presented nakedly to their consideration. By the treaty 
itself, all collateral and incidental issues which were calculated to divide and 
distract the public councils were carefully avoided. These were left to the 
wisdom of the future to determine. It presented, I repeat, the isolated ques- 
tion of annexation ; and in that form it has been submitted to the ordeal 
of public sentiment. A controlling majority of the people, and a large 
majority of the States, have declared in favour of immediate annexation. 
Instructions have thus come up to both branches of Congress, from their 
respective constituents, in terms the most emphatic. It is the will of 
both the people and the States that Texas shall be annexed to the Union 
promptly and immediately. Nothing has occurred since your last session 
to induce a doubt that the disposition of Texas remains unaltered. No 
intimation of an altered determination on the part of her Government and 
people has been furnished to the Executive. She still desires to throw 
herself under the protection of our laws, and to partake of the blessings 
of our federative system ; while every American interest would seem to 
require it. The extension of our coastwise and foreign trade, to an 
amount almost incalculable, the enlargement of the market for our manu- 
factures, a constantly growing market for our agricultural productions— 
safety to our frontiers, and additional strength and stability to the Union 
—these are the results which would rapidly develope themselves upon the 
consummation of the measure of annexation. Nor do I apprehend any 
serious complaint from any other quarter; no sufficient ground exists for 
such complaint. We should interfere in no respect with the rights of 
any other nation. There cannot be gathered from the act any design on 
our part to do so with their possessions on this continent. We have in- 
terposed no impediments in the way of such acquisitions of territory, 
large and extensive as many of them are, as the leading powers of Europe 
have made, from time to time, in every part of the world. We seek no 
conquest made by war. No intrigue will have been resorted to, or arts 
of diplomacy essayed, to accomplish the annexation of Texas. Free and 
independent herself, she asks to be received into our Union. It is a ques- 
tion for our own decision whether she shall be received or not. The two Go- 
vernments having already agreed, through their respective organs, on the 
terms of annexation, I would recommend their adoption by Congress in 
the form of a joint resolution, or act, to be perfected and made binding 
on the two countries, when adopted in like manner by the Government of 
Texas. 


ProckEpINGs In ConGrREss oN ANNEXATION.—In the Senate, 
on the 3rd, Mr. M‘Dufie introduced a joint resolution for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. The resolution provides that the first eight arti- 
cles of the treaty rejected by the Senate last session shall be the fundamental 
law of union between the United States and Texas, so soon as the supreme 
authorities of that republic shall agree to the same; and also, that what- 
ever was stipulated to be done immediately, or at a fixed period after the 
ratification of the treaty compact, shall be done immediately, or in a like 
period after, |the authorities of Texas shall have formally agreed to the 
resolution. It was referred to the committee on Foreign Relations. A 
similar joint resolution was also reported inthe house. On the following 
day Mr. Benton introduced his bill of last session, providing for the re- 
annexation of Texas; and this was also referred to the committee on 
Foreign Relations. On the same day a resolution,.calling upon the Presi- 
dent, if not incompatible with the public interest, for copies of all cor- 
respondence between France and the American Minister at Paris, relative 
to the propesed annexation, was adopted. 


Mr. Benron’s Birt.—The following is the bill submitted 

by Mr. Benton to the Senate, providing for a conditional annexation of 
exas to the United States :— : 

“ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 








States of America in Congress assembled, that the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is authorised and advised to open negotiations 
with Mexico and Texas, for the adjustment of boundaries, and the annex- 
ation of the latter to the United States, on the following bases, to wit :— 


“1, The boundary of that annexed territory to be in the desert prairie 
west of the Nueces, and along the highlands and mountain heights which 
divide the waters of the Mississippi from the waters of the Rio del Norte, 
and to latitude 42 degrees north. 


‘*2. The people of Texas, by a legislative act, or by any authentic act 
which shows the will of the majority, to express their assent to said an- 
nexation. 

‘* 3. A State, to be called ‘the State of Texas,’ with boundaries fixed 
by herself, and an extent not exceeding that of the largest State of the 
Union, to be admitted into the Union, by virtue of this act, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States. 

‘*4, The remainder of the annexed territory to be held and disposed of 
by the United States, as one of their territories, and to be called ‘ the 
South-west Territory.’ 

‘5. The existence of slavery to be for ever prohibited in the northern 
and north-western part of said territory, west of the tenth degree of lon- 
gitude west from Greenwich, so as to divide, as equally as may be, the- 
whole of the annexed country between slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing States. 

‘* 6. The assent of Mexico to be obtained by treaty tosuch annexation 
and boundary, or to be dispensed with when the Congress of the United 
States may deem such assent to be unnecessary. 

‘* 7, Other details of the annexation to be adjusted by treaty, ‘so far as 
the same may come within the scope of the treaty-making power.” 


The bill was read twice, and referred, on motion of Mr. Archer, to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Tae Gac.—lIn the proceedings of Congress you will notice a 
most extraordinary and unexpected change of opinion, since last session, in 
regard to Abolition petitions. The rule which prohibited their reception by 
the House has, on the motion of Mr. Adams, without debate, been repealed 
by a majority of twenty-eight votes. Petitions have accordingly been 
received, praying the abolition of the slave-trade in the district of Colum- 
bia, and referred to the committee on the district. I offer no opinion as 
to the cause which has tended to produce this change. Indeed I have 
not heard any assigned that was even plausible, except that the rule was 
a bad rule, and kept the House in a continued state of excitement, while 
its effect was to strengthen, rather than to weaken, the Abolition party. 
Indeed I have been unable to account for the pertinacity with which the 
South adhered to this rule, seeing that it gave great dissatisfaction to 
many of their best friends in the North, who were warmly opposed to the 
doctrine of Abolition, but firm supporters of right of petition.—Cor 
respondent of the Times. : 


Tue Arrican Squapron.—The report of the Deeroiary to the 
Nee the following :—‘‘ The operations of the squadton have, it 
is beliéved, exercised a favourable influence in preventing the slave-trade. 
With the provision of our law, denouncing it as piracy, and the presence 
of our own naval forces, with authority to visit all vessels under the 
American flag, it is not probable that our citizens will engage in this dis- 
graceful and perilous traffic, or our flag be used by others to any great. 
extent. If other Christian nations would inflict the same punishment on 
the offenders, it is not improbable that the trade would cease,”’ 


Massacuuserts anp Sourm Canorina.—A new source of dis- 
content and collision has occurred between the States of Massachusetts. 
and South Carolina. Some years ago, the State of South Carolina passed 
a law prohibiting free negroes from coming into the State, and subjecting 
them to pains and penalties for a violation of this law. On different occa- 
sions free blacks, employed as seamen, were brought into the State. They 
were immediately imprisoned, and kept in prison until the sailing of the 
vessel to which they belonged. Some of these men, it is alleged, were 
citizens of Massachusetts. Recently the Legislature of that State autho- 
rised the appointment of a Commissioner to proceed to South Carolina, 
and ascertain the precise state of the facts. A Mr. Hoar was selected to 
perform this duty. On his arrival he notified to the Governor of South 
Carolina the character of his mission, and that the object was to try the 
constitutionality of the State law in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Legislature of South Carolina being in session, the Governor 
transmitted to that body the communication of Mr. Hoar. Upon its re- 
ceipt a bill was introduced, and passed in a few hours through all the 
forms of law, authorising the instantaneous expulsion of Mr. Hoar from 
the State; and he was, without delay, expelled as an incendiary. Rumour 
adds, that the presence of a young lady, his daughter, who was travelling 
with him, was his only protection from personal violence. The next step 
on the part of Massachusetts will be, it is said, an appeal to the courts of 
the United States.— Correspondent of the Times. 


Conviction or Mr. Torrey.—We have only time to announce 
that the trial of the Rev. Charles T. Torrey, in Baltimore, has termi- 
nated in his conviction on each of the three indictments found against 
him. Our readers know that he was indicted for enticing and aiding 
three slaves, the property of William Heckroffe, of that city, to escape. 
He was defended by Nathaniel Cox and Reverdy Johnson, Esqs. He was 
brought into court in irons, in the presence of his young and beautiful 
wife, and her father, the Rev. Dr. Ide, of Medway, who went from Mas- 
sachusetts to Baltimore to attend the trial. It is said the scene was most. 
affecting, and multitudes who felt that Torrey had acted in a wholly un- 
justifiable manner, could not repress their sympathy for a woman placed 
in such trying circumstances. Reverdy Johnson is said to have made an 
eloquent plea on his behalf, and that too without fee or reward ; but the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty. The counsel then moved in arrest of 
ju t, and for a new trial, but we presume there can be little ground 
for hope that he will escape a long term in the'penitentiary. It is-said © 
that a petition will be presented to the Executive'for his pardon. But, 
if it prevails, it will hardly do him any good, as a ition has been’ 
sent to the Governor by the Governor of Virginia; ‘him 
similar charges. New York Evanyelicet, le 
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Triat axp Sentrexce or Captain Wackser.—The following 

letter appears in the Liberator :— 3 
Escambia County, 11th Mo, 17th, 1844. 

Henry W. Williams.—Respected Friend—Being under the impression 
that there are some persons in your section of the country who are anx- 
jous to learn the result of Jonathan Walker’s trial at Pensacola, I hasten 
to inform you that it took place on the 14th, and terminated on the same 
diay. Between 10 and 11, a. m., the prisoner was arraigned before the 
Court; but, not haying any counsel, the judge appointed Benjamin D. 
‘Wright, a member of the bar, to defend him. District Attorney, 
who was the prosecuting Officer, presented to the Court four indi¢tments 
against the prisoner; one for aiding and assisting, and one for enticing 
slaves to run away; and two for stealing slaves. The prisoner was put 
upon his trial, and found guilty of all four indictments by the jury, and a 
verdict rendered as follows :— 

1st. To be branded in the right hand with the letters S. S. 

2nd. To stand in the pillory one hour. 

3rd. To be imprisoned fifteen days. 

4th. To pay a fine of 160 dollars. 

* Prisoner Walker was again remanded to gaol until the 16th, at 10, 
A. M., when he was again conducted to court, and the judge pronounced 
the sentence upon him, viz. To stand one hour in the pillory, (which was 
in front of the court-house,) and branded in the right-hand with the let- 
ters S: S.; after which, to be remanded to prison for fifteen days, and 
there to remain committed until the fine and cost of prosecution should 
be paid, which cost I have not been able to ascertain. ; 

The first two specifications were executed, and prisoner Walker was 
again placed in gaol, to undergo the third, Lut was not put in irons, as 
before, greatly to his relief. 

A few hours after he had been committed, the sheriff came and served 
three writs upon him, for trespass and damage, to the amount of 106,000 
dollars, viz.:—Byrd C. Willis, 3,000 dollars ; Robert C. Caldwell, 3,000 
dollars ; George Willis, 100,000 dollars! Upon each of these writs, the 
prisoner was summoned to appear at the May term, 1845, and answer, 
&c. The three abovenamed persons are the reputed owners of the slaves 
named in the indictments. Good order and quietness prevailed through 
ail the proceedings, with one exception. When the prisoner had been in 
the pilory about half an hour, the aforesaid George Willis stepped to the 
prisoner, from the crowd of spectators, (who were very peaceably behold- 
ing the execution of the laws of Florida,) and snatched from his head a 

‘tandkerchief which the deputy marshal had placed upon it to screen the 
prisoner’s head from the violent heat of the sun which shone upon it, and 
tvok from his pocket two rotten eggs, and hurled them at the prisoner’s 
head, which took effect. This excited a burst of indignation from many 
present. I was satisfactorily informed that he had been very solicitous 
among the boys, offering them a great prige for some rotten eggs, and any 
person who would throw those lie had de The pies er 5.1 e could not 
bribe, or find any one inhuman or vile enough to do the” 
The prisener remained silent throughout, except to the 
iin in charge. He is in good spirits, and thinks that if D 
best, he shail Weather the storm by and by. .,...AN Evx-Whrnxss 


ion 08 italy from the Vermonter.)—At 
a nreeting of the citizens of Ferrisburgh, called for of consi-~ 
dering the case of Delia A. Webster, of this town, who is now in confine- 


ment in the city jail of Lexington, Kentucky, on a charge of being con- 
ccrued in enticing slaves to leave their masters, held on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 13th of November, 1844, the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously. ‘Whereas reports are in circulation through the public 
prints, prejudicial to the character of D. A. Webster, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this meeting, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, through authentic sources, the facts in relation to 
the character and standing of the said D. A. Webster, embracing so much 
of her past history 4s may have any bearing upon her present circum- 
stances. ‘ 

' The following were appointed said committee, to wit, Benjamin Ferris, 
Rowland T. Robinson, Cyrus Prindle, and Henry Rogers. e commit- 
tée were authorised to publish this report, together with the foregoing 
proceedings of the meeting. 











BenJaMIN Ferris, Chairman. 
Row’p T. Robinson, Secretary. 

“The committee appointed by the citizens of Ferrisburgh to inquire into 
the facts in relation to the character of Delia A. Webster, &c., made the 
following report. tein : 

“We find, by reference to the family record, that Delia A: Webster is 
the daughter of Behajah and Esther Webster, and was born in the city of 
Vergennes, in the county of Addison and state of Vermont, December 17, 
1817. The family having resided for many years in Vergennes, our near- 
est market town, ahd for the last thirteen years in Ferrisburgh, have long 
been well known to the committee as le citizens. It appears that 
at an early age Delia A., the subject of our present inquiry, united with 
the Congregational Church in Vergennes, and remained in fall fellowship 

“therewith up to the time of her leaving this part of the.country for the 
south-west, being regarded as one of more than ordinary piety and con- 
ousness. committee are warranted in bearing testimony to her 
unblemished character ; and they have the satisfaction to add, that in the 
various relations of life, both asa school teacher, and as a member of civil 
and religious society, her deportment has been such as to gain the esteem 
fs large circle of friends, who deeply sympathise with her in her present 
unhappy condition. 
BenJsamin FERRIS, - 
: Row’p T. Robinson, 
Cyrus PRinDLE, 
Henry Rocers, 


Commitiee. 


Ferrisburgh, Nov, 2, 1844. _ 
~Staves set Free.—A letter from Shawneetown, Illinois, dated 





Texas.—The new president of Texas has issued the following 
important ** DECLARATION. 

‘In referring the termination of her difficulties with Mexico to the 
recent of foreign friendly powers, Texas has giverni an earnest of her 

re r F 1G * 

*« In anticipation of the failure of this mediation, she feels it her duty to 
declare to those powers, that if peace or a satisfactory armistice is not con- 
cluded before the annual meeting of Congress, in December next, or unless 
Mexico is informed by them, previous to that time, that she must confine 
herself to the west side of the Rio Grande, Texas will immediately assume an 
offensive attitude with all the means which she can command, and she will 
not feel restrained from the employment of auxiliary aid in the prosecution 
of the war. Her action will be an united action, and the limits of her 
enterprise will not be bounded by the Rio Grande or any other point. 
The region of Santa Fe will be one point from which her operations will 
progress. Texas can and will marshal an army sufficient to overcome the 
country dependent on that point. 

** Should another marauding party of Mexican soldiery make a foray 
into Texus between this time and the next meeting of Congress, the Presi- 
dent will feel himself constrained to assume this attitude from and after 
the period at which the foray may be made. 

‘*In the treaties which the President has concluded with the Indian 
tribes, he has not sought to stimulate them to the massacre of the Mexi- 
cans ; but, on the contrary, has endeavoured to inculcate a different course. 
Mexico has waged’ a savage war upon this country, and in her forays has 
associated with her regulars untutored savages. 

‘* if the war is begun by Texas it will necessarily be a war of retalia- 
tion. The President has heretofore sought a pacific policy, under the 
most annoying circumstances ; but if the war is necessarily begun he will 
use all his energies in sustaining it, and in insuring success to the Texian 
arms. 
‘The feeling of Texas is decidedly in favour of war. The President 
has deferred the measure thus long, with the hope that another resort to 
actual war would not be necessary, and that the mediation of the foreign 
friendly powers, to whom Texas had protested against the course of 
Mexico, would be successful. He yet indulges the hope that their in- 
terference may not fail. 

‘* I have the honour to be, with the highest respect, . 
*‘ Your obedient servant, ‘* ANSON JONEs.”’ 





Marrisique.—Escare or Siaves.—We have been informed 
that the French government schooner the Doris, which arrived in our 
harbour on the 10th instant, was despatched from Martinique, in pursuit 
of a canve containing six slaves, who were endeavouring to escape from 
that island to seek in this that liberty which is still withheld from them in 
their own. After a long.chase the schooner had nearly come up with the 
canoe, not far from the land of this island, we understand, when finding 


elf. escape impossible, three of, the six fugitives deliberately jumped overboard 


from the canoe, and drown Ges,.rather than again return to the 
land of slavery from which they had so °tecently fled. The other three 
were secured and taken on board, and when ,the Doris anchored in our 


harbour, these three unfortunate refugee slévés were on board ‘of her.— 
StrLucia Independent Press. =~ =. 





PortuGaLt.—A scandalous slave-trade -has been discovered in 
Lisbon. Proprietors and others connected with the African colonies of 
Portugal, bring home from their possessions, systematically, a number 
(about twelve) of so called domestic servants, to whose personal attend- 
ance they are legally entitled, under the treaty of the 2nd of July, 1842, 
and immediately ship them off to Brazil, where they are sold as slaves at 
very high prices, as they arrive by these means in excellent condition, with- 
out being subjected to any of the horrors of the middle passage. 
Viscount Sa has called the attention of the peers to this subject, and 
the Duke of Terceira said it should be strictly inquired into by the go- 
vernment.—New York Evangelist. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following contributions have been received since our last, and 
are hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 


Donations, Subs. 
£e@ £42464 4. 
Dublin—Bewley, Joseph .......eee0.-4--- ee 5 0 0 


Banbury Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association .... 
Cheltenham Auxiliary .......0.0.ccccescecees 
Staines—Pope, Margaret ..........0-eeee0s 
Redruth Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association ...... 
Hvesham Ladies’ ditto . ..... 200000 ccsveccece 


Per T. Boulton, (Collector.) 
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£. acd. £ s. d. 
Allen, Stafford........ 2 2 ©} Morley, John ........ 2 2 0 
Ashurst, W. H. .....- 1 1 0} Neatby, Joseph ...... 2 2 0 
Ball, William ........ 2 2 0| Norton, William...... 1 1 0 
Barrett, Richard...... 2 2 0] Norton, Thomas, jun... 1 1 0 
Bell, John .........+. 2 2 O| Palmer, Edward....... 1 1 0 
Burchet, J. .......... 1 1 ©] Robinson, J. P. ...... 1 1 0 
Cash, William ........ 1 1 0} Stacey, George........ 2 2 0 
Clark, Jeremiah eeeaeeee il 1 0 Stacey, Rachael eeeenee 2 2 0 
Cooper, Joseph ....... 2 2 0/| Sterry, Joseph........ 2 2 0 
Eaton, Mary ........ 3 3 0|Sterry, Joseph, jun. .. 1 1 0 
Everett, Ann ........ 1 1 ©/|Sterry, Henry........ 3 3 0 
Forster, Robert eeeeee 1 l 0 » Ri eeeese 1 ] 0 
Jeffery, Russell ...... 2 2 0} Tuckett, Henry ...... 1 1 0 
Hatchard, John ...... 1 1 ©/| Warner, John........ 2 0 0 
Lushington, Charles ... 1 1 0 
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Stand, a aforesaid. | Weduesday, January 8, 1846. 




















